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A PROGRAM FOR THE USE OF TAX-ABANDONED LANDS 


The following parazraphs are taken from the summary section of areport made by the Committee on Tax- 
Abandoned Lands to the annual meeting of members of ASPO on May 26, 1942. The report, soon to be published 


by the Society, 


deals with land which has been misused or which the owner, because of his disinterest, 


has allowed to become tax-abandoned (as distinguished from land which is merely tax-delinquent). 


"Great areas of land have reverted to public 
ownership through tax delinaguency and subsequent 
abandonment, indicating basic maladjustmentsin our 
land-use pattern. This is the result of a policy 
based upon the belief that private ownership would 
at all times and under any circumstances be best 
able to determine the most appropriate use for pri- 
vately held land of any kind... 

"In the past our land resources seemed so 
great that no amount of waste or misuse could ex- 
haust them and the continuing expansion of popula- 
tion filled most of the city areas. The complete 
cycle has run from the old public domain, through 
private exploitation and waste, back to a new pub- 
lic domain of land proven by its abandonment of 
taxes to be unsuited and unprofitable - at least 
temporarily - for private ownership. Thus the pre- 
sent accumulation of tax-abandoned land is the 
measure of our failure in the past to conserve our 
land resources and to plan their use. It may now 
be possible to correct some of the mistakes of the 
past and prepare for a more orderly land economy 
and community development in the future... 

"The problems of land-use confronting our com- 
munities are critical. The communities most af- 
fected by land-use maladjustment have the greatest 
accumulation of tax-abandoned or foreclosable land. 
This is to be expected since problem lands are or- 
dinarily those least able to meet their taxes. Ex- 
cessive subdivision, blighted areas, and outlying 
shoestring developments are problems not only in 
themselves, but for the rest of the real estate 
market and the community as a whole. ... Tax- 
abandoned land must be considered in relation to 
these land-use problems and problem areas.... Suc- 
cess or failure of land-use policies as applied to 
tax-abandoned land will ... depend upon the merits 
of land-use programs and the efficiency of adminis- 
trative agencies in managing the land in harmony 
with these provrams and plans. The main ends for 
which land-use programs shouldbe designed may per- 
haps be summarized by the following: in the case 





of rural lands, to aid in the conservation of our 
natural resources; in the case of urban land, to 
achieve social objectives - suchas public housing, 
recreation, slum clearance, urban rehabilitation, 
improvement of health conditions - and to provide 
for the orderly development of the land... 

"We often find cities using tax-abandoned 
lands for isolated 'good things’ as, for example, 
a parking lot. It occurs to them that a certain 
percel might be useful as a parking lot. Certain- 
ly it would be inefficient to sell lands now and 
have to buy them back later. The scope of such 
"good thing' planning should be limited to individ- 
ual pieces of land which cannot be used to imple- 
ment the execution of comprehensive land-use pro- 
grams. It is preferable to use large areas of land 
in conformity with the city plan, if one exists, 
or to keep them for future use until such plans 
shall be adopted. The opportunities presented by 
the accumulation of tax-abandoned land may provide 
the stimulus for replanning the city. The original 
city plan may be outmoded or it may have proposed 
alternative areas for certain uses which can now 
be assembled by the exchange of tax-abandoned land. 

"This report recommends the most comprehensive 
planning view. Tax-abandoned land may occasion 
the replanning of the community, but this replan- 
ning should not be limited to the possibilities re- 
vealed by the available tax-abandoned land. There 
are Other methods of land-use control besides own- 
ership. The most effective plan both for tax- 
abandoned land and for the community as a whole 
is a comprehensive one taking account of the funda- 
mental problems of land use. Comprehensive replan- 
ning isapressing need for communities at the pre- 
sent time. The available tax-abandoned land will 
not usually be sufficient by itself for the solu- 
tion of these problems. With other methods of 
land-use control, however, much may be done. The 
problem of tax-abandoned land may be solved in the 
course of solving the larger problems of land use 
and public land policy." 


“CITIES ARE FOR PEOPLE" 


"Cities are for people. That is an objective 
that should be teken into consideretion in a prac- 
tical way in connection with everything that is done 
in this community. The city of Los Angeles exists, 
and, in whatever form its development tekes, will 
continue to be for the people... Yes, cities are 
for people, so long as we can preserve and enjoy 
the blessings of democracy. But even ina democracy 
a city csnnot be for all of the people or even a 
majority of them, unlessthe people themselves make 
it s0... 

"All of ‘this is merely a prelude toa reference 
(much briefer than I would like to make it), toa 
book that is just off the press. The significant 
title is ‘Cities are for People.’ It refers to the 
city of Los Angeles, and is a publicstion of the 
Pacific Southwest Academy. The idea for such a 
publication and making it a reality developed 
largely with the President of the Academy, Profes- 
sor Raymond G. McKelvey, of Occidental College. 
Assistance was given by the Haynes Foundation. The 
author is Mel Scott, for many years a local news- 
paper man, who hasclearly seen the great opportuni- 
ty fora great city that is not beins made the 
most of. The book undoubtedly will have a great 
influence upon public thought and city planning. 
It has been officially adovted by the City Board 
of Education, and Mr. Vierling Kersey, City Super- 
intendent of Schools, has ordered 3,000 copies for 
classroom study. It is gratifying, indeed, to know 
that in our city schools future citizens of Los 
Angeles are being given this kind of foundation so 
that they, as they approach manhood and womanhood 
and asswie their duties of citizenship, will have 
a vision of the future city, the kind of city that 
Los Anyeles should be, rather than what it is. 

"All citizens interestedin city planning, all 
those who are sufficiently civic minded, who want 
to seeamore deautiful city, a city that is better 
molded, better suited for the convenience, daily 
pursuits and happiness of the people, should read 
this book... The book tells the dramatic story of 
the land of promise, how it looked before the com- 
ing of the Spaniaris, of the founding of El Pueblo 
de Nuestra Senora la Reina de Los Angeles de Por- 
ciuncula. The early history of Los Angeles, the 
buildingof the first railroad (in consideration of 
a large bonus, since this sectionof California was 
not felt of sufficient promise to justify the con- 
struction of a railroad across the mountains into 
this area), and then the development ofa boomtown, 
and how oranges brought fame to Southern California. 
All of these historical facts are related. Those 
things that made possible the great city are set 
forth. The development of adeep water harbor, the 
first discovery of oil, the attraction of tourists 
that spurred development, how the far-seeing citi- 
zens of Los Angeles nearly forty years ago saw the 
necessity of development and bringing here an abun- 
dance of water from the High Sierras. The develop- 
ment of municipal electric power. And then the re- 
markable industrial growth of Los Angeles’ metro- 
politan area, following the location here of the 
motion picture industry, the extraordinary oil pro- 
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duction, how the aviation industry came to be cen- 
tered in this vicinity. All of these thinvs are 
detailed, and the story is related of how Los An- 
geles and this metropolitan area weathered the 
trying years of the depression... 

"In working out a proper city plan, accent must 
be given to living and we must consider what makes 
a good neighborhood. In our planning and Zoning 
and providing restrictions upon building, we must 
give thought to privacy, to convenience, to spa- 
ciousness, rather than crowding of homes and apart- 
ments. There should be fresh air and sunlight, not 
gioom and polluted air; good desizn instead of poor 
design; distinctive neizhborhood appearance, never 
unsightlinesss; safety in place of danger; quiet 
rather than noise; architectural unity should be 
striven for lest we have architectural hash. The 
neighborhood must be planned for convenience, so- 
ciability, health, community privacy, community 
stability. Thought must be given to roadways and 
highways... And then, we must think of the leisure 
time of the people... 

“"AgainlI quote: ‘Whether or nota public servant 
believes in planning is fundamental. We expect 
officials to be both honest and wise. But no offi- 
cial these days iswise who does not appreciate the 
value of planning. He will approve the construction 
of streets when new Sewers are more urgently needed. 
He will spend our tax money on an airport that is 
right where an extension of amajor boulevard should 
go. He will favor a subdivision street arranzement 
that is sure to result in accidents. In municipal- 
ities and in county government our test of the capa- 
bility of an official might well be the degree to 
which he supports plannins, particularly the prep- 
aration and use of a master plan.’ 

"In its closing pages, the book points out how 
a master plan may be developed through the City 
Plannins Comnission, but it is made apparent that 
the adoption and carrying out of the plan depends 
largely upon the members of the City Council. A 
planning commission, says the author, ‘must have 
competent staff members to prepare master plans and 
detailed plans. Innumerable surveys, studies, and 
compilations of data must precede each part of the 
master plan. The commission requires an adequate 
budzet for its operations. This it certainly will 
not receive if the mayor and city councilmen fail to 
understand the importance of planning. Many a plan- 
ning department is starved for funds - and the poor 
development of the community reveals the fact... 
Ry itself the planning commission cannot perform 
miracles. It must have the active cooperation of 
every city department..." And, finally, it is point- 
ed out that planning requires the citizens’ support. 
To acquire the kind of city that is for the people, 
the people must do their part. They must drean 
dreams with the plannersam put them into effect." 





CITIES ARE FOR PEOPLE. Mel Scott. Pactfic South- 
west Academy, Los Angeles. 110pp.trllus. 1942. 
(We are pleased to present this review by the Hon. 
Fletcher Bowron, Mayor of the city of Los Angeles, 
taken from his radto broadcast of June 18.) 
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WAR TRANSPORTATION—STAGGERED WORKING HOUR PLANS 
A Short List of References 


the subject. 
we have not yet received a copy, 


A PLAN FOR THE CONSERVATION OF VITAL WAR TRANSPOR- 


The following selected bibliography has been compiled asaresult of an increasing number of inquiries 
(Not listed is a report issued by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of California, since 
nor the New York State War Traffic Conservation Plan, 


in preparation. ) 


MASS TRANSPORTATION IN RELATION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE; 


TATION. Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled by the Los An- 
D.C., in cooperation with the Office of Defense geles Railway Corporation Library. Los Angeles 
Transportation. 16pp.illus. 1942. (A valuable Municipal Reference Library. Defense SeriesNo. 7. 


aid in publicizing the problem ani gaining community 
support for the inauguration of a specific plan.) 


CONSERVATION OF VITAL WAR TRANSPORTATION. Division 
of Local Transport, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 35pp.plano.charts, graphs. 
1942. (The operating manual for A Plan for the Con- 
servation of Vital War Transportation, cited above.) 








THE TRANSPORTATION OF MATERIALS AND WORKERS IN WAR 
INDUSTRIES IN MICHIGAN. Michigan State Highway 
Department, Lansing. l0pp.illus.maps,graphs. 1942. 
(This summary of the situation in Michigan is based 
on answersfran Michigan corporations manufacturing 
war materials. With it are maps and copies of the 
completed returned questionnaires.) 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON A TRANSPORTATION SURVEY. 
Massachusetts State Planning Board, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston. l0pp.mimeo.maps. June 1942. (See page 61 
of this News Letter for a story on the Massachu- 
setts survey.) 


PROVIDENCE STAGGERED HOURS PLAN. Civic Planning 
and Traffic Board of the Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce; Leslie Williams, director. (Mr. Williams, 
also a technician for the Providence Civilian De- 
fense Council, has sent us cepies of their ques- 
tionnaires and explanation sheets.) 


20pp.mimeo. August 1941. 15¢.) 
REDUCING PEAKS THROUGH STAGGERED HOURS. 
Beeler. Reprinted from Transit Journal, September 
1940. The Beeler Organization, 155 Fast 44th St., 
New York City. 3pp.illus. (Points out that for 
real benefit, the staggering must be great enough 
that the vehicles can make two or more round trips 
where they are now making one.) 


John A. 





LOCAL PASSENGER TRANSPORT. Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. l13pp. April 
1942. (Discusses expedient changes in kind and 
quality of public transportation service; diversion 
of car-riders to public carriers; etc.) 


STAGGERED HOURS; A SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCE WITH STAG- 
GERING OF WORKING HOURS. STAGGERED HOURS; SUPPLE- 
MENTARY REPORT. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 15pp. and 19pp. Novem- 
ber 1941 and February 1942. (These two pamphlets 
give examples of intraplant, interplant, and inter- 
industry staggerinz.) 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS, 

ington, D.C. each lpp.mimeo. 
issued 4 number of releases in past months on the 
subject. See particularly those of Oct. 15, 1941; 
Feb. 3, 1942; Feb. 12, 1942; and March 10, 1942.) 


1013 13th St., Wash- 
(This agency has 
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PLAN OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


1. MINIMUM USE OF AUTOMOBILES 
2. MAXIMUM USE OF MASS TRANSPORTATION TO LIMIT OF EXISTING UNITS. 
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"A Plan for the Conservation of Vital 





MORE NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNING 


MANPOWER 


Balowin M. Woods: "The whole is not the sun 
of its parts without planning. An eirplane is de- 
Sigmed to weigh 50,000 pounds. That is the upper 
limit. The parts sre designed and made and the sum 
of the parts is 65,000 pounds. Weight contro] en- 
gineerirg must be applied. The manpower problen 
is like that today. When the wants of Army, Navy, 
goverment, institutions, war production, egricul- 
ture, and civil production are added, the total 
exceeds the supply. Manpower contro] must be ex- 
ercised to meet the situation. ... 

"Appointment of manpower bodies shows that we 
have reached the bottleneck stage. This indicates 
real progress. Until bottlenecks are encountered, 
programs are certairly iradequate. The bottleneck 
is a symptom of achievement. Removal of one bot- 
tleneck gives incressed capacity and uncovers the 
next one." 


James M. Mitchell: "Maintenance of the es- 
sential services of government at all levels is 
vital to the success of the war effort. To main- 


tain these services at a high level 
increasingly difficult as the limited supply of 
professiona], scientific, and skilled persons is 
drawn upon by the ermed* services and by expanding 
war industry. The manpower problems faced by all 
levels of government sere similar in most respects, 
with this distinction: The federal service is con- 
cerned primerily with expanding its personnel, 
wherees the states and cities are concerned with 
maintaining existing staffs in the faceof encroach- 
ments from several quarters." 


is becoming 


IMPACT OF WAR ON LOCALITIES 


Philip M. Klutznick: "Whatis the true nature 
of the war impact on localities? Generally speak- 
ing, and there are exceptions, it is both sudden 
and overwhelming. I have seen conmunities, whose 
civic lesders have spent sleepless nights plotting, 
scheming, urging and conniving to secure a war plant 
or plants, go into a state of shock when the an- 
nouncement was made that the goal was reached. The 
exertionof energy left the locality exhausted when 
the reality of a war plant came along. It was too 
late to plen, it was too late to minimize the ad- 
verse effects within the framework of our mutually 
sheared objective to win the war first. So I say, 
generally speaking, it is a sudden impact. 

"Then ggain, it is an overwhelming impact - 
overwhelming because people as e rule have not 
visualized the immensity of our war effort - the 
great size of our plants and the astronomical pro- 
portion of employment requirements. It's not like 
the olc days when the Chamber of Commerce went after 
6 shirt factory or even a Sears Roebuck plent. In 
the main, wer industries start where these ended. 
They bring thousands of people where normal indus- 
try brought tens or hundreds. The asserbly lines 
ere figured in blocks rether than feet, and sites 
are computed in acres not in hundreds of feet. So 
I say the impact is overwhelmingeas well as sudden." 
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P. L. Brockway: “The effect of impact of war 
industries on ary locality must necessarily depend 
on the relation between tke size and industrial 
activity of the neighborhood before the establish- 
ment of war industries and the size anc type of the 
industry brought into the locality. Many of the 
olcer esteblished industrial cities find it possi- 
ble to simply convert to a very large degree the 
existing industry and personnel from peacetime 
industry to awar basis with very little effect, if 
any, on the operation of the community as awhole. 
Others at the other endofthe scale, being actually 
very small pridr to the war and with no industry 
whatever, have received into the neighborhood very 
large industries so obviously beyond any possibility 
of local management or control or governmental ser- 
vices that the federsl government itself has neces- 
sarily had to teke over practically all the govern- 
mentsl functions, in which event the impact on the 
local community is also relatively small in so far 
es governmental functions are concerned." 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT AS PLANNING UNIT 


Werner Ruchti: "Plans which have regional or 
metropolitan district significance cannot be made 
by an official clique and then arbitrarily and in- 
stantly superimposed on eny one of these towns or 
cities with much hope of effectiveness. Plans are, 
after all, made essentially for the people - for 
their benefit, for their convenience, and for their 
social betterment. It follows, then, that good 
planning prectice must carry the people along dur- 
ing the process of planning, and when the plan is 
finished it is their plan - not the proud posses- 
sion of some planning commission and its brilliant 
steff. Planning commissions and staffs should 
always be conscious of the fact that they serve as 
@ mediumto accomplish the end - namely, making the 
plen live both on paper and on the ground, as our 
cities or districts change, grow, and develop." 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION AND CONVERSION 


Walter Frisbie: "Planning in its essence is 
involved, difficult, and multifarious, but planning 
withallits facets, diversities,and viewpoints be- 
comes relatively simple whenwe have our goal clear 


in mind. We know what kind of world we want to 
live in. We know what kind of world will be good, 
not only for us but for all, and our approach to 
planning is predicated on this type of world. 
Ststed most simply, we are fighting for a free 
world, a world of the sort Vice-President Wallece 


described in his great speech on May 8: ‘Men and 
women cannot be really free until they have plenty 
to eat and time and ability to read and think and 
telk things over.' It has taken 20,000 years of 
civilization and proyress to enable man thus silziply 
in the languege of ordinary people to state the 
meaning of freedom anc the dream of the fight for 
freedon. It we keep this picture of a free world 
firmly in our minds as we turn our energies and 
ingenuities toward planning, the world that we want, 
everything else becomes simple." 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD 
SURVEYS WAR TRANSPORTATION 


As part of a state-wide study, the Massachu- 
setts State Planning Board has just completed a 
survey of the transportation problems of workers, in 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Plant at Quincy. The 
primary purpose is to formulate plans which will 
result in the saving of tires and gasoline. 

Tabulations resulting from a questionnaire 
which was answered by the worxers themselves re- 
vealei very clearly that workers' carsare not being 
usel to capacity. Were each car fully loaded, a 
daily reduction of 75,418 car-miles per day would 
result. At 15 miles per gallon of gasoline, this 
would mean a savinz of 


PLANNING IN PUERTO RICO 


We have just received a copy of the Puerto Rico 
Planning, UWrbanizing and Zoninz Act, which was 
Signed by the Governor on May 12, 1942, and which 
will become effective 90 days thereafter. The act 
crentes a Puerto Rico Planning, Urbdanizing and 
Zoning Board of three members apvointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Members will devote themselves full time to 
the work of the Board, and will receive a salary 
of $6,000 per annum, except the chairman, who will 
receive an additional %2,000 per annum. 

The Board is to prepare and adopt a master 
plan, as well as a zoning and land-use plan, the 
latter to be submitted to the Executive Council. 
It is also to adoot regu- 





5,923 gallons per day, or 
35,196 gallons per week. 
In terms of tires, a sav- 
ing of 84 per week would 
ve effected. 

A traffic count made 
at the plant two months 
later revesled an increase 
fron 1.9 to 2.7 persons 
per car; 32 per cent still 
carried the drivers only. 

The full report will 
cover 159,000 workers in 
280 plants throughout the 
state. The entire trans- 
portation network will be 
plotted on a map 16 feet 
long and 10 feet high 
which, in addition to every 


of $200 per month. 
not required. 


cants warrants. " 


Avenue, Lansing. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


The Civil Service Commission of the State 
of Michigan has announced two examinations for 
the positions of Planning Technician I, with 
the entrance salary of $155 per month, and 
Planning Technician II, with anentrance salary 
Restdence 


lations governing the sub- 
divisionof land in Puerto 
Rico. 

The Governor may, with 
the approval of the board 
and subject to the approval 
of Municipal Assembly and 
of the Mayor of any muni- 


in Michigan ts Cipality, create and ap- 





Applications must be mailed not 
Later than July 24, 1942. 
open to men and women. 

be held in a number of Michigan cities and "at 
such out-state centers as the number of apfli- 
To obtain an application 
write to the Michigan 
State Crv1l Service Commission, 220 North Grand 


The examinations will 


blank (form CS-102), 


point from among the resi- 
dents of such municipali- 
ty, a planning comnission 
for such municipality. 
The same bill creates a 
Bureau of the Budget in 
tne office of the Gover- 
nor. This particular title 
contains the interesting 
provision that "the esti- 


The examinations are 








railroad, railroad sta- 

tion, street car and bus line, will show residential 
zones, shopping centers, and industrial locations. 
In combination with the information gained through 
the questionnaires, the Board expects tobe able to 
determine with exactitude where transportation will 
have to be provided or expanded. 


PLANNING RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY MINNESOTA LEAGUE 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
League of Minnesota Municinalities at its annual 
meetinz held in Ely, Minnesota, on June 17, 1942: 

"Whereas, it is essential to the welfare of our 
local communities and our nation that we plan now 
for full employment after the war, and 

"Whereas, an essential part of that planning 
is the preparation of local and national programs 
of public works for the rebuilding and moderniza- 
tion of uroan and rural community life, and 

"Whereas, many communities are unable to pre- 
pare adequate plans without financial aid, 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that the League 
of Minnesota Municipalities, in annual aeeting as- 
sealed, herewith urges the Consress of the United 
States to make appropriations for grants-in-aid to 
promote adequate comnunity, state and national pub- 
lic work programs for post-war employment, the funds 
to be so administered as to preserve local respon- 
sibility for and determination of local* programs." 


mates for tie current ex- 
penses of the Lesislature, the Courts and the Plan- 
ning Urvanizing and Zoning Boerd, shall be included 
by him in the budget without revision." The act 
also provides for a six-year financial program. 


PERSONALS 


William C. Burrage and Alan McClennon have re- 
cently been appointed planning assistants in the 
office of the City Planning Board of Boston. 





Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, former professor of 
governnent at the University of New Hampshire, has 
been appointed acting executive director of the New 
Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission. 





Robert C. Klove and Donald L. Foley, members 
of the staff of the Chicago Plan Comnission, have 
left to join the armned forces of the United States. 





Harold S. Osborne, past president of ASPO and 
menber of the Citizens Advisory Comnittee to the 
Town Planning Board of Montclair, New Jersey, was 
elected president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at its recent meeting in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Osborne is plant engineer for the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. 





Ralph P. Sollott, 
Planning, New York City, 


of the Department of City 
has entered the Army. 
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8Y FRANK BARCUS 1942 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


First Progress Report of the State of Loutsiana 


THE WAR IS NO EXCUSE 
FOR CARELESS PLANNING 


There are some who protest that “things are 0) 
moving so fast’ that it is impossible to make 
or adhere to careful plans. Nonsense! There 
never was a greater need for more and better 
planning than now exists. Plans need to be 
more flexible, to be sure, and plans must be 
more frequently adjusted or revised, but 
these are arguments for, not against. plan- 
ning. This despair over the difficulties of 
planning in wartime is due in part to two 
fallacies or misconceptions of planning that 
have long prevailed in municipal circles. The 
first fallacy is that planning is merely a sys- 
tematic contemplation of future utopias, and 
that it has little relation to what must be 
done today and tomorrow. The second, and 
related, misconception is the notion that a 
plan is a static thing and that the planning 
process is terminated when a plan has been 
drafted. The war has merely emphasized 
what should have been realized long before 
—that planning is simply being prepared, 
and that the modification and adjustment of 
plans is as much a part of planning as the 
drafting of the original plan. 

Let it be clearly understood that when we 
speak of planning we are not referring only 
to master plans or long-range programs. 
Planning also includes budgeting. The war 
has produced chaos in those cities where f) 
budgeting has consisted largely of copying ¢ 
the estimates of the previous year, but in 
those cities where budgeting has been a 
process of critical reappraisal of old pro- 
grams as well as of new proposals, there is 
nothing new in wartime budgeting. The job 
is harder, and for this very reason it is more 
necessary than ever. 

Planning also includes day-to-day schedul- 
ing of activities. Those officials who are com- 
plaining the loudest that they are ‘too busy 
to plan® are, for the most part, the ones who 
have never learned to plan their time. The 
real time-consumer is not planning but un- 
planned, unscheduled activities. It takes 
much less time to adjust a plan or a policy 
or a schedule than it does to grapple with 
each new problem or development on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis. 


~ PUBLIC MANAGEMENT [June 1942] 


Annual Report of the Onondaga County Park and Re- 





Department of Public works, 1940-41: Baton Rouge, 





gional Planning Foard, 


1941: 415 Montgomery St., 





Louisiena; Dewitt L. Pyburn, director. 30Spp.maps, 
jllus.tebles,graphs. (Contains report of planning 
section /H. A. Flenakin, chief/ dealing with De- 
fense, Local Planning, Public Works Programming, 


tables. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


Edward L. Torbert, chairman. l4pp. 


Your City - A Report to the Citizens of Concord, | 





Lend, Social Conditions, Recreation, and Transpor- 


1941: 
tation.) 
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H. Lehtinen, director. 


Concord, N. H., City Planning Board; Gustaf 


80pp.illus. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


In a Court Appeal Validity of Ordinance and Validi- 
ty of Variance May Both be Raised and Decided - 
Spot-Zoning Invalid When Done by Amendment but 
Valia When Done by Variance: 

Elliott v. Mayor and City Council of Balt1- 
more, Court of Appeals of Maryland (January 1942), 
23 Atlantic (2d) 649. The lot in question was at 
the southeast corner of Green Spring Avenue and 
Cold Spring Lane, inaregion still in comparative- 
ly undeveloped condition, with land held in large 
parcels, with much woods and scattered residences. 
All four corners of the intersection were vacant, 
and the nearest existiny structure was from 500 to 
600 feet from the lot under discussion, and that 
stricture was residential. Though Cold Spring Lane 
had been recently widened and traffic was increas- 
ing on bota streets, the trend in the region and 














alonz both streets was and would continue to be 
residential. Conseyuently the residential zoning 
of the area, including the lot in question, was 


sound beyond question. 

The owner desired to erect a filling station 
and the indulgent city council amended the zoning 
ordinance by making his lot, all by itself, a con- 
mercial district. The boarl of zoning appeals 
granted a variance permitting the filling stxation 
on the lot. It was recognized that the appeals 
board had no jurisdiction to hear and decide the 
question of the validity of the spot-amending or- 
dinance. However, the phraseology of the provisions 
of the statute regarding appeals from the board to 
the courts was interpreted as bringing into the 
apveal case jurisdiction over both the question of 
tne validity of the amending ordinance and the ques- 
tion of the validity of the vuriance; and there is 
in the opinion an able statement of the benefits of 
pernitting the courts, in appeals fron zoning 
boards, to go into all questions of law which may 
be involved. 

With strength of language and eloquence the 
court blasted spot-zoning, pointing out that the 
purpose of zoning law is to "devote general areas 
or districts to selected uses” and that spot amend- 
ments represent the grant of discriaination and 
Special privilege which go counter to the very 
purposes and benefits of zoning. Then, however, 
the court proceeded to sustain the grant of the so- 
called variance, permitting the filling station on 
the lot. It held that there was no peculiar con- 
dition of the lot to justify an exception, and the 
mere fact that the owner could make more money out 
of a filling station than out of a residence was 
plainly held to be an insufficient reason for the 
desired exception (exception and variance were used 
Synonymously). The justification which the court 
found for not reversing the grant of the spotting 
was that, as the traffic was increasing and the 
nearest filling stationa were a half mile to the 
west andamile to the east, the zoning board's 
ruling could not be branded as arbitrary and ca- 
pricious. The court acknowledged that the filling 


station would harm the neighboring prooerty, but 
warned that a finding that one filling station may 
meet a public need does not mean that others would 
be justified, at least while the district continu- 
ed zoned as a residential one. There was no pro- 
vision inthe zoning ordinance for permitting fill- 
ing stations as special exceptions. 

A rose by any other name do not equal 
other. 


each 


Appeal Versus Certiorasri: 

Clap v. Muntctpal Council or City of Attleboro, 
Supreme Judictal Court of Massachusetts (January 
1942), 39 Northeastern (2d) 431. The decision 
turned entirely on questions of procedure, and as 
it dealt with statutes which in their procedural 
phases are not typical, the mention of the case in 
these notes is solely for the purpose of the record. 
The case held that where the statute provided 
that neighboring property owners may appeal from 
a decision of the zoning board of appeals toa 
court, evenif they had not appeared in the board's 
appeal hearins, their remedy was by appeal to the 
court and not certiorari. 





If Record Certified by Board of Appeals to Review- 
ing Court Does Not Disclose Evidence Before Board 
Supporting the Conclusion of Undue Hardship or Con- 
tain no Findings Based on Board's Own Inspection 
Which Support Such Conclusion, Case Should be Sent 
Back to Board: 

Hopkins v. Roard of Appeals of Rochester, Su- 
preme Court, New York, Monroe County (March 1942), 
33 N.Y.S. (2d) 396. The property was corner prop- 
erty, and, on the contention of practical diffi- 
culties and undue hardship, the owner wished a per- 
mit for a gasoline station. The district was zoned 
residential and obviously was ina transitional 
area, and the court's opinion contains some able 
presentation of the various kinds of changes in a 
neighborhood which should be cared for by legisla- 
tive amendment and cannot therefore be dealt with 
by a board of appeals, and, on the other hand, of 
the kinds of factors which may be sufficiently spe- 
cial to the individual proverty to justify action 
by the board. 

The board granted the permit on the ground of 
practical difficulty and undue hardship. The rec- 
ore certified up to the court did not show that 
the boerd had received actual testimony or evidence 
which would support its decision, and that, as re- 
gards the facts which the board observed from its 
own inspection of the property and the neighborhood, 
the board had not made special findings which would 
clearly forma support of its conclusion that there 
was undue hurdship as distinguished from statement 
of conditions which might be more pertinent to 
amendment of the zoning map. Consequently the court 
sent the case back to the board; and pointed out 
that the power granted to the court in the statute 
to hear evidence beyond that which had been before 
the board, did not give to the court tie power to 
cure the inadequacies of the evidence before the 
board or of the board's findings. 
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(ZONING NOTES CONTINUED) 


Where Injunction Remedy in Statute Granted to Public 
Authorities Only,Neighboring Property Owner Cannot 
Bring Injunction on Ground of Violation of Ordinance: 

Otto Ser1dner, Inc., v. Ralston Purtna Co., Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Island (March 1942), 24 Atlan- 
tic (2d) go2., Plaintiff was a manufacturer of 
mayonnaise; which fact immediately makes one sym- 
pathetic tovards his action to enjoin a coal yard 
om property practically adjoining. Out of the 
somewhat labyrinthine statement of the case, one 
gathers that ‘the suit was on two grounds, namely: 
violation of the zoning ordinance and private nui- 
sance. The zoning legisiation (of Westerley) pro- 
vided for the remedy by injunction at the instance 
of the town council or attorney, but did not ex- 
pressly grant such remedy to an adjoining vroperty 
owner; and this was held to exclude the remedy of 
injunction at the instance of the mayonnaise manu- 
facturer, who was told he should have appealed to 
the board of appeals and then toacourt of review, 
for which steps he was too late. 

All the elaborate facts and arguments con- 
tained in the judicial opinion must therefore have 
related to the private nuisance, as distinguished 
from the zoning, aspect. And, though zoning was 
mentioned throughout the lengthy opinion and zoning 
violations were . referred to as nuisances ver Se, 
all this had no more to do with the zoning part of 
the case than the »oroverbial flowers that bloom in 
the spring. Many courts haveheld that, even though 
not so specified in the statute, a neighboring 
property ovmer has a rizht to bring injunction. 











When Board of Adjustment Finds Against Existence of 
Nonconforming Use, Remedy is by Court Review of Such 
Finding, Not by Injunction: 

Washington v. City of Dallas, Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas, Dallas (January 1942), 159 South- 
western (2d) 579. Tois was an action by the city 
to enjoin the operation of a cafe or restaurant in 
a residence district in violation of the zoning 
Ordinance. The owner had clained that his cafe was 
a nonconforming use which antedated the zoning or- 
dinance; but the building inspector, in his refusal 
of a permit, had found to the contrary, and the 
board of adjustment likewise, and the owner failed 
to bring court review proceedings within the statu- 
tory time limit. 

The court held that, where application is 
based upon the existence of a nonconforming use, a 
finding of the administrative authority (including 
the board of adjustment) that there has been no 
nonconforming use is within their jurisdiction, and 
a review thereof must therefore be by the statutory 
certiorari; and, consequently, having failed to 
apply for such court review, the owner could no 
longer rely upon the nonconfoiming provisions of 
the ordinance. 

It seems thet the liquor control board had 
for many years been giving the owner ebeer license. 
Tre covrt held that such actior had no effect, for 
the liquor control had no jurisdiction over zoning 
matters. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


\ 
RECOMMENDATIONS: A PROGRAM FOR HOUSING \VORKIRS IN () (@ 


WAR INDUSTRIKS. Natioral Comittee on the Eousing 
Emergency, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York; Mrs. Samuel 
I. Rosenman, chairmen. May 1942. 29pp.plano. 10g. 
(This is one of the most concise and realistic 
statements of the fundamentel problems involved in 
the war housing proyvram which has yet been published. 
Ir stressing the necessity for prompt and continued 
planning effort at the local level, it dces not 
overlook the fact that the responsibility for plan- 
ning the over-ell program of wer housing must rest 
cirectly upon the National Housing Agency, end thet 
it must esswne leadership where local planniig and 
local personnel are insufficient fox the tesk.) 


PROPOSALS fOK DOWNTOWN DETROIT. Cari S. Wells. 
The Urban Land Institute, 1727 K Street, N. W., 
Weshirgeton, D. C.; Charles T. Stewart, edministre- 
tive secretary. June 1942. Zlpp.plano.meps,tables, 
graphs. (An interesting report by the Urban Land 
Institute. Its recommendations deal almost entirely 
with the improvement of planning in Detroit und the 
developmert of a Master Plan. The central business 
district represents 4 per cent of the total area 
of the city, but 12.9 per cent of the tctel essessed 
veiuatior. In 1927, &.8 per cent of the central 
area was vecant. By 1927, 23.5 per cent was vacant. 
The number of persons entering the central area 
declined from 60,000 in 1925 to 67,000 in 1940.) 


GARDEN HOMESTLALS FCR CUYAEOGA COUNTY. Eernard S. 
Edelman. Regionai Associstion of Cleveliund, Eous- 
ing Center, West Mall Drive, Cleveland, Ohio; irnest 
J. Bohn, director. April 1942. 95pp.mimeo.msps, 
tebles. (Cuyahoga County contains 70,000 acres of 
vecent end unused lend /27 per cent of its erea/, 
only about 25,0000f wich will be required for all 
urban uses in 1960. Some of the remaining 45,000 
acres can be reforested with profit, but over half 
will recuvire some ecditional rural use in order to 
regain & proper economic value. Forty per cent of 
this remaining acreage hes been subdivided and im- 
proved. It may best, eccording to this study, be 
converted to some form of garden homesteed. The 
report isasigrificant contributior to the concept 
of “regioralisn" and presents @ feasible program 
for many espects of the "return-to-the-lend" move- 
ment. BT) 


YOUTH Ih THk CCC, Kenneth Hollerd and Frank Ernest 


Till. Americen Youth Commission. American Council 
on Educetior, Washington, D.C. 1942. 2€5pp.illus. 
22.25. 


TH: POSSIBILITIES OF RURAL ZONING IN THE SILERA 
NEVALA FOOTHILIS. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. June 1942. 
59pp.mimeo.illus.meps, tables, graphs. 


TH}. MASTER SHORKZLIN?. PLAN. Santa Barbera County 
Planning Commissior, City Hall, Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornin; Wallace C. Penfielc, engineer-secretary- 
April 1942. 27pp.plus meps,tebles. 
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